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Abstract: This study proposes to answer the question— What is 
and might be the present and future scenarios of higher educa- 
tion institutions in Mexico according to their leaders' percep- 
tions? Special emphasis is placed on the differences between 
publicand privateinstitutions. 

The study emphasized that leaders of private and public 
uni versities i n M exico look at thei r i nstitutions as very different 
from one other. They recognize their own needs as well as their 
goalsas particulartotheirown institutions. Both types of leaders 
identify the i mportanceof thei r roles i n the process of changeand 
adaptation within their institutions. Gettingclosetotheopinions 
of Mexican leadersinthoseinstitutionscanhelpustounderstand 
the present circumstances of higher education (H E) in Mexico, 
and get a deeper understanding of thecomplexityof H E in many 
developingcountries, as well asbegintocomprehendtheirfuture 
possible scenarios. 
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Significance 

The study of the leaders' perceptions and projections of public and 
private Mexican higher education institutions and consequently the 
changes to those administrators' roles serves to illuminate how the 
differences between and within those institutions affect the way their 
leadersfacechangingsituationsinthesecontexts. Contextual situations 
such asconditionsof rapid population growth, low overall averagefamily 
income in the society, an increase in student demand, and other 
situationsareexplored for their impl ications in higher education system 
development. 


Introduction 

Theworld is facing important and rapid changes with theadvance of 
scientific and technological knowledge. Universities are recognized as 
both maintenanceorganizationsbecauseof their rolesinthesocialization 
of peopleandthetransformation of culture, but also adaptivestructures 
because of their roles in creation of knowledge (Katz & Kahn, 1978). I n 
thecaseof M exi co, the uni versi ty as wel I as other educati onal i nsti tuti ons 
can contributetothisscientific and technological transition, even though 
they are themselves in the process of change (Patlan, 1997). 

The need for higher education institutions to better adapt to the 
demands of rapidly changing societies is recognized in many countries, 
especial lyindevelopingcountries such as Mexico. Adaptation and change 
in higher education institutions could be facilitated by the presence of 
clear goals, wherethe assistance of higher education senior administra- 
tors can contribute enormously. Consequently, the achievement of 
organizational goals in higher education institutions depends greatlyon 
the abi I ity of admi nistrators to work together effecti vel y and profession- 
al ly. Changes in society require a new type of professional higher 
education executive, one who is prepared to deal with rapid change. 

This study is based on the perceptions, opinions, and interpretations 
of Mexican higher education senior administrators regarding howtheir 
institutions look and function in the present; what they will look I ike and 
how they will likely function in thefuture; and howtheir own roles have 
been affected by the changing situations they face in their own contexts. 
Special emphasis is placed on the differences between publicand private 
i nstitutions. F ol lowi ngthe pattern of most of Lati n America, thedisti nc- 
tion between public and private higher education is more marked in 
Mexico than it is in the U.S. In Mexico, public universities are almost 
exclusively financed by subsidies from state and federal governments, 
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whereas private universities are almost completely funded from private 
sources and tuition (SEP, 1995). In the past, and because of their 
i nstitution 's chart er,thestategovernors appointed most of the presidents 
of public universities; that situation produced an immediate political link 
and fiscal dependency between theuni versifies and thestategovernment. 
With the increasing autonomy of the public universities, a trend that 
started with theNational U ni versify of M exicoi n 1933andwasfollowedfor 
the rest of the public universities through the rest of the century, that 
regulation changed once they became more autonomous; but, the ties 
between the government and the university administration still persist, 
mainly because of the financial dependency of the public university. 

Theoretical Framework 

There is nocertainty that Mexican higher education institutions are 
prepared to move as rapidly as they will need to, in order to help to 
prevent the country from being left behind intheglobal economy. Higher 
education executives play a key role in their institutions in attending to 
the current demands that their universities face. 

The University Today: Some Theoretical Perspectives 

Morsy (1996) calls higher education today a "kaleidoscopic reality." 
He explains: 

Higher education throughout the world reveals a wide range of academic 
systems, from thehighlycen tral ized (China and F ranee) tothose which are 
almost completely decentralized (I ndia and Canada); fromfederal systems 
(Germany and the United States)tosystemswheretheprivatesector isin 
competition with the public sector (Latin America and J apan); from 
systems which, until quiterecently-andeven today— arefragmented.with 
numerous and overly specialized establishments (the former Communist 
countries of Europe) to systems that are virtually carbon copies of others 
(some countries in Africa and the Arab States), (p.ix) 

Thedi versify descri bed aboveisincreasedbecauseofthebroad array 
of contrasts that each country presents. Universities are among the 
oldest organizations in the world and have proven resilient over several 
centuries of socioeconomic and political change. Nevertheless, institu- 
tions of higher education around the globe faced unprecedented chal- 
lenges as the new mi I lenni urn approached. Among thosearetheextraor- 
dinary growth in enrollments, present lately in most Third World 
countries; thesanctity of autonomy, in its manyfacetsand claims; andthe 
gap between the knowledge and skills produced by higher education and 
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the needs of thesocieties around it (Morsy, 1996). Scholars and adminis- 
trators have been cautioning about misfits between external demands 
and current responses to change (Sporn, 1999). 

In her study, Sporn (1999) explains how successful organizational 
adaptation for college and universities requires new and innovative 
strategies to respond to the changing environment for higher education. 
Shefound a number of factors dr ivi ngtherequi rement for change, such as: 

(a) The increasing pervasiveness of technology in many different areas 
of publ ic and pr i vate I ife. Throughout the worl d the use of computers i s 
being extended for writing, accounting, learning, or playing; in addition, 
new patterns of communication and learning areemerging. 

(b) The economy of many countries has forced state governments to 
reconsider how to allocate funds to higher education. 

(c) Demographicsarechangingaswell.Thepopulation entering univer- 
sities and colleges now consists of increasing numbers of students from 
different age groups, ethnic backgrounds, and varied experiences prior 
to their entry into higher education. 

(d) Global ization has ledtothei ncr eased mobi I ityoffaculty, students, and 
staff and to a stronger need to standardize services and performances. 

Consequently, theseforceshaveledtoan institutional environment 
dominated by claims for public accountability and more responsiveness 
on the part of i nstitutions of higher educati on .These new envi ron mental 
demands are triggering an internal response from universities around 
restructuring, because "a responsive campus is one where efforts at 
change are encouraged and implemented" (Tierney, 2000, p.20). 

H igher education i nstitutions recognizethe urgent need for change, 
innovation, and reform; however, they keep facing barriers in this 
process. Five major obstaclesfor changeareidentifiedbyTierney(2000): 
(a) lack of agreement (on what changes are necessary); (b) unclear 
timeframes and structures; (c) lack of evaluative criteria; (d) inability to 
articulatechangestotherest of campus; and(e) cultural exhaustion and 
rigidification of the system. Tierney cautions us that not only is the 
i dentif i cati on of probl ems i mportant , but al so t he u nderstandi ng of how 
to overcome those obstacles, and how institutions with particular cul- 
tural realities plan to respond. 

Higher education institutions around the world are facing these 
realities. Each has its own vision of how to address the problem. A broad 
explanation of the particularities of the higher education system in 
Mexico is presented next, to introduce an understanding of the system 
and how institutions are being affected. 
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The Mexican Higher Education System 

Universities in many developing countries have usually been pat- 
terned on European models. The "eurocentric" system of university 
education has been hampering universities in these countries in releas- 
ing endogenous creativity and seeking their own cultural roots (H usen, 
1996). Latin American higher education was organized duringtheperiod 
of independence mainly from Spain, in the early nineteenth century. 
Growing slowly for about 150 years, higher education went through a 
period of explosive growth in the 1960s and 1970s, and leveled off again 
i n the 1980s. Those are the mai n stages i n the development process of 
universities in Latin America (Schwartzman, 1996). 

Historically, the Catholic Church was the founder of colleges in 
Mexico, asa part of theSpanish col onizingenterprise before independence 
in 1821.Thestrugglefor political independence was manifested in ideals 
of secularism, appreciation fortechnical knowledge, and a general attack 
on the traditional university institutions (Schwartzman, 1996). Many of 
those colleges later were transformed intothe current public universities 
in Mexico with the support of public money. The first colleges of Mexico 
were founded as an expansion of the Spanish universities during the 
Mexican colonization in the sixteenth century. The first university in 
Mexico, the Real Universidad de Mexico, was created on September 21, 
1551 by theauthorizati on of King Carlos of Spain. Thefi rst courses started 
onj une3, 1553.Theuniversitystartedfollowingthesamestatutesasthe 
University of Salamanca, in Spain, and did so until 1645, when the 
uni versi ty cr eated its own laws and rules. Thefi rst library of theuniversity 
was founded in 1761, with a gift of more than ten thousand volumes and 
manuscripts. With the I ndependence War in 1810 and many other social 
and political movements inthecountryduringthat century, theuniversity 
was cl osed and reopened several ti mes. 1 1 was not unti I September 22, 1910 
that the Constitution Law of the National University of Mexico was 
approved by the Congress of M exico (Si I va-H erzog, 1999). 

Thesubsequent university in Mexicois based ontheFrench model, 
whi ch i nfl uenced theautonomy movement i n the uni versity i n the 1920s, 
pushing for asocial education, meaning education for social welfareand 
the benefit of the society. The autonomy of the N ational U ni versity of 
Mexico was authorized in 1933, solidifyng the movement promoted by 
President Abelardo L. Rodriguez (Si I va-H erzog, 1999). The initiative 
establi shed that thefederal government would providefinancial support 
for the university, but that it would respect the institution's autonomy 
regarding its own internal governance and organization. 

In Mexico, a col lege education is found in two and four-year options. 
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U ndergraduate instruction in theso-cal led 'Technologic Universities" (a 
system that opened approxi mately 10 years ago) offers a si mi lar model to 
two-year community col leges in the United States. This option is aimed 
primarily at the workforce and designed according to the needs of the 
community. This system is public and fully funded by federal and state 
governments. 

The second type of higher education instruction is the four-year 
model, and can be either private or public. The big difference between 
these last two types is in thesourceof their funding; private institutions 
do not receive any funds from the government. They are financed by 
tuition, projects, andfundsfromtheBoardof Directors. Publiceducation, 
on the other hand, is almost totally funded by federal and local moneys. 
These institutions also received money from projects but usually from 
the Secretary of Education (SEP) or the National Council of Science and 
Technology (CON ACYT)— which depends of the federal Government—, 
but rarely is any project funded privately. Tuition in public universities 
is most of the time "symbolic", based on Article 3 of the Mexican 
Constitution that says, "theeducation must be free". There is a tremen- 
dous amount of controversy today, because it is becoming impossible for 
theGovernment to support publ ic higher education that is both expand- 
ing and desiring to maintain quality. Private education is based on 
markettheory and other American ideologies; publiceducation isbased 
in the idea of a free and equal education for everybody. However, 
independent of the type of institutions, higher education in Mexico has 
been challenged by market pressures (I reta, 2003). 

The Mexican higher education system shares many of its singular 
characteristics withtherest of Latin American universities (Bond, 1997): 

Latin American universities, while sharing basic premises about the 
fundamental natureoftheinstitution, carry out theacademicactivities 
in many ways. Many new, private universities have been established. 
Most institutions have reeled under themultipleassaults from continu- 
ing massification of higher education, instability of wider economies, 
insecurities associated with political upheaval, and increasing public 
demands for accountabi I ity and excel lence. H owever, the specific ways 
in which theindividual institutionshaverespondedtotheseiarger social 
transformations and those required of their own internal policies and 
practicesdiffer.Thesedifferencesare, in part, reflected in the participa- 
tion patterns of women in higher education, (p.3) 

The Context of Higher Education in Mexico 

Rowl ey (1997) studi ed the i mportanceof taki ng account of thecontext 
in which leadership is exercised. He recommended pursuing this kind of 
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research by geographic areas of thecountry, which can allow a better and 
deeper understanding of those institutions and their leaders. Rowley 
talks about the predominant administrative style of higher education 
because of its embedding in a given context. 

I n this section thefocus ison a broad descri ption of thesituati on that 
surrounds higher education in Mexico as a way of introducing the reader 
tothecontext that theparti ci pants from this study face every day i n thei r 
institutions. Many factors influence higher education in Mexico; their 
actors, thei r processes, the i nstitutions, and consequent! ythecomplexity 
in how they interact have become objects of study for many scholars 
(Rodriguez Gomez & Casanova Cardiel, 1994). I n order tounderstand and 
analyze the current situation of higher education in Mexico, it is 
necessary to present some demographic, economic, political and social 
data pertai ni ng to the M exican context. As a developi ng country, M exico 
ex perienced many changesduri ngthel astdecadethat still arei impacting 
today's society: (1) economic changes such as the economic crisis in 
December, 1994; (2) commercial changes such as NAFTA in 1994, and the 
beginning of negotiations between the European Union and Mexico in 
November, 1999; (3) political changes such as the emergence of new 
political parties in the last local, state, and federal elections; (4) and 
technological changes. Even with all these changes, however, there is no 
doubt that many traditions, cultural customs, and norms from the past 
are present in Mexico. 

Higher education institutions in Mexico are not indifferent to or 
untouched by this reality, and one thing is true, that these institutions 
are no longer the traditional universities that they used to be (I barra 
Col ado, 2001b). Rodriguez Gomez (1999), discussing higher education in 
Mexico, claims "it has developed into a system in which its academic, 
social, and political functions became highly complex as well as diverse, 
given the variety of institutional options and professional development 
schemes" (p.53). 

Gi l-Anton (2003) descri bes some of the chal I enges: 

I n thedosing decades of the 20th century, Mexico experienced pressures at 
various la/els of sodety from the need to ensure access to the global 
parametersof modernization, which frequently i nvolved obtai ni ngcreditsor 
finanaal rescue schemes and meeting the conditions contained in interna- 
tional commercial agreements. These de/el opments have affected public 
spending and the logicfollowed for theallocation of fiscal resources, (p.28) 

Two notable tendencies are present in these institutions: One is the 
i ncreasi ng en rol I ment of students; two i s the i nsuff i ci ency of governmen- 
tal funding to support higher education (Martinez Rizo, 2000). 
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In addition, it is important to understand one of the essential 
charact eristics that differ entiatethese institutions in Mexico. Following 
the pattern in most of Latin America, thedisti notion between publicand 
privatehigher education is moremarked in Mexicothan it is in theU .S. 
In Mexico, public universities are almost exclusively financed by subsi- 
dies from state and federal governments, whereas private universities 
areal most completelyfunded from privatesources(SecretanadeEducaci on 
P u bl i ca, 1995). The i ssue of pu bl i c versus pr i vate educati on has its roots 
during colonization, and it isexplained by Schwartzman (1996): 

In colonial times, the only universities on the continent were those 
organized by the Catholic Church, in close alliance with the Spanish 
Crown. Political independence, intheearly nineteenth century, ledtothe 
establishment of secular higher -educati on institutions, usually based 
on the Napoleonic model of state-controlled professional "faculties" or 
schools, (p.123) 

The context that M exico has been faci ng duri ng the I ast decades is "a 
country embarking on an overdue modernization and a society marked 
by great inequalitiesanddeficitsin basicservices''(Gil-Anton, 2003, p. 30) 

Demographic and Economic Context 

Demographic and economic data related to social and educational 
development in Mexico serve as the context to analyze higher education 
and understand its real ity (Cuetara, 2001). Accordi ng tothe2002 census, 
the Mexican population exceeds 97 million; it ranks eleventh among 
countries with the highest world population, and it is considered to be 
mostly young, with a median age of 15 to 19. The proportion of females 
inthepopulation isabove50%. Another important pieceofdataisthatthe 
illiteracy rate in Mexico, in 2000, was 9.57% (7.48% male illiteracy vs. 
11.48% female i 1 1 iteracy). 

Ireta (2003), based on information from the National Institute of 
Geography and H istory, presents a good overview of the economic and 
demographic context that shapes higher education in Mexico. 

At the time of 2002 census, the population of Mexico was 97.5 millions 
ofwhom33.7million wereeconomicallyactive.Threeregionsarethekey 
tothe national economy: thecentral zone, whosepi I laris MexicoCity, has 
seven states that contain 33.8 percent of the total population of the 
country; thewest, represented by thecity of Guadalajara, consists of four 
states with 12. Oper cent of thepopulation;thenortheast, anchored by the 
city of Monterrey, has three states that make up 9.1 percent of the 
population. These three regions and their 14 states (out of 32) account 
for 68.2 percent of the official employment, (p.102) 
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Higher education student data say that the number of enrol lees in 
Mexican universities was 1,627,340— 875, 824of them males and 751,516 
females. Thegreat majority of theMexican population, which isa"young" 
population, remains outside of the higher educational system. Only 
16.64% of Mexicans between 20 and 24 years of age had access to it 
(I NEGI ,2000). 

F ol I owi ngthe "zones"that I reta (2003) descri bes, of thetotal 1,585,408 
students studying for a bachelor's degree, the central zone has 39.3 
percent, the west has 10.7 percent, and the northeast has 12.7 percent. 
Those students studied social sciences (49.8 percent), engineering and 
technology (32.4 percent) and health sciences (9.0 percent). Thosethree 
areas represented 91.2 percent of the bachelor's degree candidates. 

That context creates significant but subtle differences in the way we 
understand the reality of these universities. AN Ul ES is the National 
Associ ation of Uni versities and H igher Education I nstitutionsin Mexico; 
according to Asociacion Nacional de Universidades e I nstituciones de 
Educaci on Superior (2003), only 20%of the population between 19 and 23 
years attended higher educati on i n the 2000-2001 academic year. These 
figures are low considering the standards set by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientificand Cultural Organization (UNESCO),theOrga- 
nizationfor Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and other 
international organizations; however, this compares favorably to the 
data from a decade before. I n 1990, only 12. 2%ofthe population inthel9- 
23 range was attendi ng school . 

Accordi ngtothestatistics of theSecretary of Public Education (SEP), 
about 68% of students were enrolled in public institutions and 32% in 
private in 2000. However, there are important differences between 
levels, for example. In undergraduate education, one could find that 
68.6% attended public institutions and 31.4% attended private institu- 
tions; in teacher preparation, 60% were studying in public institutions 
and 40% in private; and in graduate school, 59.4% enrolled in public 
institutions and 40.6% in private. 

As a trend, enrollment in higher education (and other levels) has 
grown steadily (even during the economic crisis years of the 1980s and 
1990s). From 1950to2001theenrol I ment in higher education (including 
associate degree, teacher preparation, undergraduate and graduate 
programs), public and private, grew 72 times (from 29, 892 to 2, 156, 470 
students). One study (Martinez Rizo, 2000) showed that while in 1950 
there were only eight private institutions in Mexico, in 1989 there were 
327 and in 1999, onecould find 873 institutions. The ratioof institutions 
(publictoprivate)shifted dramatically, froman80%public— 20%private 
ratioin 1950, toa43%publicto57%privatein 1999,toa31%public— 69% 
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private ratio in 2002. However, this growth has not been even across 
public and private subsystems. From 1970 to 1995, private enrollment 
grew lOtimeswhileenrollment in public institutions grew only 5 times. 
The biggest force behind this growth istheprol iteration of non-university 
higher education institutions or low profile universities. 

Political Context 

Historical antecedents to the current political context of higher 
education in Mexico are described by Schwartzman (1996): 

I n the early 1960s, the contrasts between the modernization drives of 
Latin American societies and the narrowness of their political regimes 
led to intensified political activism, followed by unprecedented levels of 
repression. Political repression came fromtheconfrontation of students, 
and sometimes teachers, activism against the military regimes that 
emerged moreor less at thattimein many countries; not forgetting the 
massacre of students in Mexico City of 1968. (p.121) 

Thecycles of expansion, repression, and insurrection cametoan end 
and opened the stage to more cal m i n the I ate 1970s and early 1980s. I n 
Mexico, asin any other country, many activitiesareundertaken because 
of politicsand political realities. Wecan identify a specific action program 
in higher education for each one of the last presidential periods since 
1970. Every Presidential period in Mexico (six-year term) produces 
different programsandactivities, includingthoseaddressedtoeducation 
and higher education. AN U I ES, even as a non-governmental i nstitution, 
iscapableof being influenced by these presidential periods, for practical 
reasons such as budgets, planning, and elections. 

Theyear 2000 represented a Presidential change for Mexico, and all 
those changes began to affect society and its institutions. This was a 
crucial moment for identifying the senior administrator that the new 
reality in the country requires. 

The feasibi I ity and sustai nabi I ity of these deep changes are related to 
political democratization and wider participation in the political sys- 
tem. Theold higher education model was exhausted. The political and 
social environment has changed so much that the traditional Partido 
Ra/olucionario I nstitutional (PRI) losttherecent presidential election 
after many decades in power. Thecurrent administration may deepen 
educational change. Asa matter of fact, the Fox political program does 
not call for a return to the past, but, rather, increased efforts toward 
modernization. I nth is context, it is likely that institutional diversifica- 
tion in higher education will be reinforced at the expense of the old 
academic models. (De Moura-Castro & Garcia, 2003, p.60) 
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Social and Cultural Context 

In Latin American countries with "expansion of privatization, higher 
education remained homogeneous horizontally, but became increasingly 
stratified vertically. Expansion could be expected to lead to different 
institutions doing different things, responding to varying needs of 
different people" (Schwartzman, 1996, p.124). Thistendency is checked 
and analyzed by different groups because it can become a way of 
discrimination byclassism, a form of racism. 

The literature is clear in its analyses, explaining how horizontal 
homogeneity has not I ed to more equal i ty, but to i ncreased strati fi cati on . 
In addition, Schwartzman (1996)explainshowthesocietyandthelabor 
market are classifying degrees and schools: 

There is little incentive for less prestigious careers like teaching and 
technical work, and extremely high rates offai I ureand frustration in the 
competition for the most prestigious degrees, now supposedly accessible 
toall. Where in thepast, a secondary-school diploma wasan achievement, 
today anything lessthatafour-year university degreeisafai lure. (p. 124) 

Because of these situations, society demands moreand morehigher 
education institutions. Many Latin American authors support this phe- 
nomenon, with the idea that in the end, education supports the develop- 
ment of democracy, the preparation of society, and the economic devel- 
opment for the population (Rosales, 2000). 

Research Q uestion 

This study proposed to answer the question— What might be the 
present and future scenarios of public versus private higher education 
institutions in M exico according totheir leaders' perceptions and projec- 
tions?The purpose ofthisstudy wastogain an understanding of trends, 
constructions, and cultural understandings from current administrators 
of their own institutions, public and private, where they are living the 
process of change. 


Research Design 

The methodology used in this study was primarily exploratory and 
qualitatively descriptive. The sample consisted of twenty senior admin- 
istrators from eight Mexican higher education institutions. The re- 
searcher visited each of thosecampusesduringthreetrips between J une 
2001 and March 2002. Purposive sampling was used to identify senior 
admin istratorsin Mexican higher education institutionsfrom AN U I ES's 
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directory. Respondents from public and private universities in Mexico 
were i ntervi ewed and asked tosuggest other potenti al respondents, thus 
creating a loop of purposive "snowball "sampling that identified partici- 
pants whootherwisemight have been overlook ed (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

Data came from three sources: interviews with respondents; obser- 
vation of parti ci pantsduringthe interview sessions, likewisepriortoand 
after the meetings; and analyses of records and documents. The human 
asinstrumentwasusedinthisstudyfor datacol lection purposes (Lincoln 
& Guba, 1985). The study used an exploratory naturalistic inquiry 
approach. An exploratory data analysis has been descri bed as a "method 
for discovering unforeseen or unexpected patterns in the data and 
consequently [for] gaining new insights and understanding of natural 
phenomena"(Gal I, Borg, & Gall, 1996, p. 197). Data collected (interviews, 
observations, and document reviews) in this study were primarily 
subjectedtoqualitativeanalysis.Withanaturalisticparadigm,thedesign 
emerges asa result of a conti nuousdataanalysisandisdetermined by the 
context (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 

The data, including perceptions, forecasts and constructions, were 
collected via unstructured interviews. Unstructured, and later semi- 
structured i ntervi ewsel icited responses that were most I i kel y to identify 
the respondent's actual thoughts, opinions, beliefs, and experiences 
involving higher education in Mexico and their projections. Each inter- 
view ended with an i nformal member check i n which thepartici pant was 
asked to verify, amend, and extend the constructions, reconstruction, 
and speculations offered. Most interviews lasted an hour and half, 
although two lasted morethan two hours. I ntervi ews were carried out in 
Spanish. Interview responses were audiotaped, and informed consent 
was obtained prior to each interview. 

Data were analyzed using theconstant comparative method (Glaser 
& Strauss, 1967), refi ned I ater by L i ncol n and Guba (1985) and adapted to 
content analysis, which includes unitizing data, categorization, and 
identifying patterns. Glaser and Strauss descri bed theconstant compara- 
tive method as a means for deriving (grounding) theory, not simply a 
means for processing data (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). Patterns imply 
recurring regularities in the data, themes that occur frequently enough 
to suggest a shared reality (one or more). Names of individuals and 
institutions units were removed from the analyses in order to maintain 
the confidenti al ity of respondents. 

Data analyses i nteracted with data col lection: after thefi rst i ntervi ew, 
col I ected i nf or mat i on was used t o gu i de t he col I ect i on of i nfor mat i on f rom 
the next respondent. Duringthedevelopmentofthisstudytheperceptions 
and experi ences of each parti ci pant werecr uci al i n detecti ng and bui I di ng 
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future scenarios that allowed the researcher to organize elements by 
different criteria. This is why the use of content analysis and constant 
comparison of the findings were necessary for the study (Holsti, 1969). 

A N ote about C ultural T ranslation 

The analysis of data and the presentation of the results area huge 
endeavor for any researcher who hopes to make certain that the local 
reader understands and makes sense of the data from foreign or 
international participants. The process involves a translation, not only of 
thelanguage, but alsoand mainly of theculture.Spradley (1980) presents 
a very clear explanation of this situation: 

A translation discovers the meanings in onecultureand communicates 
them in such a way that people with another cultural tradition can 
under standthem.Theethnographerastranslatorhasadual task. For one, 
you must makesense out of the cultural patterns you observe, decoding 
themessages i n cultural behavior, artifacts, and knowledge. Y our second 
task is to communicate the cultural meanings you have discovered to 
readers who are unfamiliar with that cultureor culturescene. (p. 161 ) 

Oneoftheclearest markersfor a globalized but decolonized academic 
research will bethe production of scholarly work (including dissertations) 
which arenot uni vocal, but rather multi -vocal, and which arenot English- 
only, but rather bi- and/or multi-lingual simultaneously (Gonzalez y 
Gonzalez, 2004). For social scientists to reach across cultures and work 
democratically with local groups, the results of research must be 
available and accessible, as well as usable, locally and indigenously 
(Gonzalez y Gonzalez & Lincoln, 2005). 

Anzaldua (1987), in her social studies about the Mexico-U.S. border 
insists on presenting them in Spanish, in English, and in many cases as 
a mix of both languages. This conveys the social phenomenon of two 
cultures bordering each other, and invites the reader to understand the 
"I anguage of the border" where bi I i ngual texts exhi bit great power. The 
influence that language can have in the analysis of data has to be 
considered, si nee "the primary function of human language would beto 
scaffold human affiliation within cultures and social groups and institu- 
tions"(Gee, 1999, p. 1). I n the present study, the authors had to consider 
the presence of multiple audiences with different data needs. This 
situation created the need for the authors to make sped al arrangements 
regarding language in order to ensure that audiences would be able to 
understand the data and ultimately the results of this study. 
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Results 

Having a clearer idea of the current situations that executives face 
in HE institutions in Mexico and of the future scenarios that they 
anticipate for their institutions makes it easier to acknowledge differ- 
ences in the type of executive required by their institutions. 

Tablelprovidesdemographicdatacollectedduringcampusvisitsand 
interviews. For example, in thecase of I nstitution #l,thevisited campus 
is 25 years old; however the institution in Mexico is 60 years old. These 
institutions are good examples of different kinds of higher education 
institutions:Oneoftheinstitutionsisthesecond largest public university 
in Mexico; four of the institutions are very widely recognized private 
universities; and the rest of the institutions included in the study are 
public uni versities very representativeof their regions. It is important to 
mention that the two big public universities included in the sample are 
the exception to the rule of all public higher education institutions in 
Mexico and only cases of institutions supported with federal funds are 
those that still maintain a huge student population in comparison with 
the rest of the public institutions. Public and private universities share 
particular cultural symbols because of their similar contexts, but they 
also present uniqueand individualisticfeatures. 

The private institutions that participated in this study present a 
vision of smal ler changes i n thefuture, more I i ke a visi on to conti nuethe 
i nstitutions' previous successes. These i nstitutions are very wel I known 
in their own States and in the rest of the country. Their authorities, 
however, are worried about maintaining their institution's recognition 
via the delivery of different services to the community. 

The main campuses of the public universities in the sample are 
located in their State capitals and they receive financial support from 
State and Federal funds. Most of the buildings in the public institutions 
arevery similar, becausetheyaregenerally built with Federal fundsand 
by the same contractor. This physical aspect is one of the common 
characteristics among public higher education institutions and moreso 
amongthosethatareStateuniversities.Thecommon physical character- 
istic is not significant, however, in comparison with other common 
situationsthat most of these institutions share. Onesenior administrator 
commented that living the situation of one public university makes you 
understand situationsthat most ofthesenioradministratorsfacein State 
universities throughout the country. 

Tabl e 2 compares the nu mber and range of academi c degrees offered 
at each institution. 

Interviews were conducted with twenty senior administrators in 
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TableL 

Demographic Profileof Participating Higher Education I institutions 


# 

Location 
of the 
Institution 
in Mexico 

Type #Years #Full- 
Old Time 

Faculty 

# Part- 

Time 

Faculty 

# Staff 

Under- 

grad 

stud. 

Grad. 

stud. 

1 

Center 

Private 25 (60) 

85 

350 

100 

1900 

250 

2 

Center 

Private 55 

220 

1200 

200 

4,500 

800 

3 

Center 

Public 65 

14,219 

N/A 

N/A 

93,763 

5,894 

4 

Campuses 

distributed 

throughout 

thecountry 

Public 10 

5,760 

N/A 

N/A 

144,000 N/A 

5 

Southeast 

Private 18 (63) 

270 

400 

N/A 

7,300 

700 

6 

Center 

Public 52 

400 

950 

957 

8,000 

1,600 

7 

Center 

Private 28 (60) 

300 

150 

N/A 

4,000 

280 

8 

Northwest 

Public 30 

470 

900 

580 

9,700 

1,500 


eight higher education institutions in Mexico. Demographicdataforthe 
participants, including age, gender, and educational level are presented 
in Table 3. Participants were coded in order to identify them with their 
institutions. The first numeral represents the institution number; the 
second is the number of the interviewee from that institution. For 
example, thecodeof thefi rst partici pant is 1.1, signifyi ngthat he was the 
first intervieweefromthefi rst institution visited in thestudy. I nterviews 
were carried out in Spanish. 

On M ay 2001, a conf i r mati on of the appoi ntments to do i ntervi ews i n 
the first institution was received for the interviews held in J une, 2001. 
During the second data collection trip, four additional institutions were 
schedu I ed fol I owi ng the same process as i n t he f i rst tri p. D ur i ng the I ast 
research trip, three more institutions were visited; in this case, limita- 
tions in time made it difficult scheduling interviews with more senior 
admi nistrators in thosethree institutions, but col lection of data through 
observation techniques completed the data collected from those last 
three institutions. However, we understand that additional interview 
data col lection would provide an even more complete and richer picture. 
Of the 20 senior administrators participating in thestudy, 18 were male 
and two were female. Their ages ranged from 37 to 80 years. Six of the 
20 senior administrators held doctoral degrees, and seven held masters' 
degrees. Seven partici pants hold only a bachelor's degree, although some 
of them are pursuing or intend to pursue a master's degree. 

Table 4 compares the participants' positions and length of service. 
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Table2. 

Number of Degrees and Academic Areas in the Institutions* 



Undergraduate Programs 

Masters Programs 

Doctoral Programs 

Institution # 1 

(16) Business, architecture, 
engineering, & liberal arts 

(6) Business, architecture, 
engineering, & liberal arts 


Institution # 2 

(13) Business, political 
sciences, economics, 
engineering, & computer 
sciences 

(12) Business, political 
sciences, & economics 

(1) Economics 

Institution # 3 

(57) Engineering, Social 
sciences and administration, 
& medicine and biology. 

(62) Engineering, Social 
sciences and administration, 
& medicine and biology. 

(25) Engineering, Social 
sciences and 

administration, & medicine 
and biology. 

Institution # 4 

(24) Electromechanics, 
business, agroindustrial & 
food sciences, information 
technologies, environmental 
technologies, and chemistry 



Institution # 5 

(39) Business, social 
sciences, sciences, liberal 
arts, and engineering. 

(22) Business, social 
sciences, sciences, liberal 
arts, and engineering. 

(2) Computer sciences & 
economics 

Institution # 6 

(33) Arts, natural sciences, 
social and political 
sciences, business area, 
law school, nurse school, 
philosophy, computer 
sciences, engineering, 
languages, medicine, 
psychology, & chemistry 

(23) Arts, natural sciences, 
social and political sciences, 
business area, law school, 
nurse school, philosophy, 
computer sciences, 
engineering, languages, 
medicine, psychology, & 
chemistry 

(4)Natural sciences, law 
school, engineering, food 
sciences 

Institution # 7 

(20) Architecture, industrial 
design, computer sciences, 
electronic engineering, 
business, agriculture area, 
food sciences, 
communications, liberal 
arts, & mechanical 
engineering 

(17) Business area, 
engineering and technologies, 
& education 

(1) Educational 
technologies and 
innovation (online) 

Institution # 3 

(44) Agriculture sciences, 
sciences, biomedicine, 
design and construction, 
business, social sciences 
and liberal arts 

(29) Agriculture sciences, 
sciences, biomedicine, design 
and construction, business, 
social sciences and liberal 
arts 

(5) Agriculture sciences, 
sciences, business, social 
sciences and liberal arts. 


* Space limitations for this paper prevented a broad description of the institutions. 


These data includetheir current position, thelevel of the position in the 
institution's organizational structure, thenumber of years in the institu- 
tion, and the number of years in their current positions during the 
interview time. 

The number of years the senior administrators have been in their 
universities ranged from two and a half years to 35 years. The senior 
admi nistrators from publicinstitutionstendedtohavegreater longevity. 
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Table3. 

Age, Gender, and Educational Level of the Participants 


Partici pant 

Age 

Gender 

Educational Level 

1.1 

45 

Male 

M asters 

1.2 

40 

Male 

M asters 

1.3 

42 

Female 

Bach. 

2.1 

52 

Male 

Ph.D. 

2.2 

41 

Male 

Ph.D. 

2.3 

40 

Male 

Ph.D. 

3.1 

80 

Male 

Bachelors 

3.2 

47 

Male 

Bachelors 

3.3 

74 

Male 

Ph.D. 

3.4 

52 

Male 

M asters 

4.1 

Unknown 

Male 

Ph.D. 

5.1 

38 

Male 

M asters 

5.2 

37 

Male 

M asters 

5.3 

40 

Male 

M asters 

5.4 

57 

Male 

Bachelors 

6.1 

45 

Male 

M asters 

7.1 

39 

Male 

Ph.D. 

8.1 

45 

Female 

Bachelors 

8.2 

56 

Male 

Bachelors 

8.3 

53 

Male 

Bachelors 


Their time in their current position, however, ranged from mere days to 
lOyears. For example, senior administrator 8.3 had 20 years of experience 
as a senior admi nistrator, and currently is a former senior admi nistrator. 
Hislast position, as Dean, lasted three years; prior to that, he served six 
years as Provost, and beforethat, llyearsas Director (2nd level position). 
Many of them held the title of "Director", which can indicate different 
positi on I evels i n theorganizational structureof each i nstituti on dependi ng 
on theorganization and internal regulation oftheuni versity. F or i nstance, 
readers wi 1 1 fi nd that a senior admi nistrator that held thetitleof "Direct or" 
could occupy the position of provost, chief executive, vice-president, or 
some other administrative position that can be compared with a senior 
administrative position in an American university. 

In addition to previous reflections about culture and context, it is 
important to consider that "culture is not a single undifferentiated 
phenomenon; itvariesbysocio-economicclass, by ethnic community, by 
region, and even by gender" (J arvis, 1987, p. 13). Consequently, in 
addition toquantitati ve and factual data, the researcher i ncl uded obser- 
vations from the senior administrators that represent hallmark charac- 
teristics of the participants. These characteristics were not always the 
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Table4. 

Positions of the Senior Administrators 


Participant 

Position Number of 

Years in the 
1 nstitution 

Number of 
Years in the 
Position 

1.1 

Rector (President) 

20 

3 

1.2 

Director General Academico (Provost) 

15 

3 

1.3 

Directora del Centro (3rd) 

2.5 

2.5 

2.1 

Director Division Administrativa (2nd) 

9.5 

Days 

2.2 

Director Centro (3 rd ) 

4 

1.5 

2.3 

Director Division deDerechoyEccn. (2nd) 

8 

6 

3.1 

Srio. Tec. De la Com Des. Curr 
(Former President) 

42 

1 

3.2 

Director General deCoord. DeVinc. 
(Former, 2nd) 

15 

4 

3.3 

J efedela Div. Del nter. Acad. 
(Former, 3rd) 

35 

2 

3.4 

Director del Centro (3rd) 

30 

5 months 

4.1 

Coordinador General de la UT 
(System President) 

10 

10 

5.1 

Director (3rd) 

14 

3 

5.2 

Director (3rd) 

14 

4 

5.3 

Director (3rd) 

14 

10 

5.4 

Director (3rd) 

11.5 

9 

6.1 

Director (2nd) 

20 

2.1 

7.1 

Director (2nd) 

16 

2 

8.1 

Past Director (2nd) 

20 

6 

8.2 

President (Past, former) 

28 

3 

8.3 

Past Dean & Former Provost 
& Former Director (2 nd ) 

29 

3 


same. Senior administrators from publicand private universities share 
particular cultural symbols because of their similar contexts, but they 
also present their own peculiarities and characteristics. 

Respondents' Perceptions 
of the Changing Context of HE in Mexico 

Thecontext presents significant butsubtledifferencesinthewaywe 
understand the reality of these universities and the senior administra- 
tors who run them. An understanding of the cultural, political, social, 
economic, and technological context of the different types of institutions 
might make differences clear to the reader. An understanding of the 
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context of HE in Mexico can help in the analysis, perception, and 
understandi ng of the real i ty behi nd the data. 

Respondents' Perceptions of the Social Context 

During the interviews, senior administrators referred tothe social 
context in Mexico, which presents some peculiarities. Thesenior admin- 
istrators began explaining how a changing world provokes a changing 
environment in their communities, and, as a consequence, a demand for 
a new organizational structure for the H E system in Mexico. 

'The i mportance of preparati on i s brought to I i ght . " (L a i mportanci a 
dela formacion seva dando mas a la luz) [30], 'The challenges and the 
openingupoftheworldimplyastronger preparation; then weunderstand 
the larger worldview is changing." (Los retos del mundo y la apertura 
implican una formacion muyfuerte, entoncesaquf sevan cambiandoesta 
percepcion)[32]. 

"Our social context at a local level is changing, from an exclusively 
business city, to a city with wider complexity, with more cultural 
development. "(Nuestrocontextosocial anivel local vacambiando,deuna 
ciudad netamentedenegocios, va creciendoa tener mas formacion, mas 
desarrollo cultural) [27], But one also noted that higher education's 
development had not grown apace with the cultural complexity: 'The 
deficitofeducationthatwehaveasa nation demands an impressiveeffort 
in higher education." (El deficit deescolaridad quetenemos como pais, 
reclama un esfuerzoimpresionanteen educacion superior) [309], 

Private senior administrators also looked at the social context and 
realized the lack of value and recognition that society holds regarding 
different higher education i nstitutions. This opinion was a common poi nt 
among public and private senior administrators. When they refer tothe 
prol iteration of entrepreneur (for-profit) i nstitutions, they bel i evesociety 
has not yet realized the lack of quality offered by those entrepreneur 
institutions and thedifference between thoseandtheeducation provided 
by recognized private and public institutions such as theirs. They also 
bel ieved that they have made many efforts to i mprove thei r i nstitutions 
and keep i mprovi ng theeducati on that they offer, and someti mes society 
does not realize this either. They commented that: 

"I n some ways, theeducati on market in M exico is not giving valueto 
a solid education, as they should." (De alguna forma el mercado de 
ed ucaci on en Mexico, noesta valorandouna educacion solida,todoloque 
deber(a)[554], "I nthellnited States, a stronger social value and recogni- 
tion is given to someone who graduated from a recognized school. The 
labor market recognizes it as well." (En Estados Unidos, seda un valor 
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social muyfuerteensueldoyreconocimientoaalguienqueesegresadode 
una escuel a dura, el mercadodetrabajol oreconocesufi ci entemente) [556], 
The president speaking here held an extremely sophisticated compre- 
hension of the "brand name marketing" of high-prestige, high-profile 
institutions in the U.S. To some extent, he regretted the inability to 
market his own institution as one of these labor market preferences. 

In addition to the problem of the proliferation of entrepreneur 
institutions in which the quality of the education that they offer is 
questioned by the interviewees, some public senior administrators also 
addressed the social problems of higher education. "H igher education is 
getting selective and the number rejected is growing." (La educacion 
superior seestavolviendoselectivayel numa'odeexcluidosvaaumentando) 
[786].TheNational Association of Universitiesandl nstitutionsof Higher 
Education in Mexico (ANUI ES) estimated in 1999 that the number of 
students demanding higher education in Mexico in 2020 will reach five 
million, but that only 50% of this demand will be met. The estimate for 
2006 is for 30% coverage of the demand, and the actual percentage of 
demand met i n 1999 was 18%(M artf nez Rizo, 2000). Thesedata i 1 1 ustrate 
thedeficiency in higher education capacity that resultsinahigh rejection 
rate. It is important topoi nt out that even with thequestionableofferings 
of entrepreneur institutions, the problem still exists. 

One of the proposed sol utionsbyoneoftheintervieweesistheoption 
that Technologic Universities provide. One senior administrator from 
this institution explained that these institutions offer options that 
students not only are looki ngfor, but alsothat busi ness and i ndustry are 
requiring. Such institutions increasejob opportunities for students after 
graduation. 

Two-year programs are thus a relatively recent and daring innovation, 
contrasting sharply with traditional Mexican higher education. The 
number of students increased to more than 29,000 by 2000, and the 
nu mber was proj ected to i ncrease to 37,750 thefol I owi ng year. The model 
of Mexico's technological universities is the U.S. community college; the 
idea behind theschoolsistodi versify institutional lyand providequickjob 
access, contributing to local business development. The institutions are 
publ i c, decentral i zed and I i nked tostategovern ment through agreements 
with thecentral government. (DeMoura-Castro& Garcia, 2003, p. 59-60) 

Other interviewees focused more on the peculiarities of the social 
context, including a sense of changing environment at the Federal and 
local levels. Oneof the reasons for this is a social movement, which had 
its origins in the political movement around thecountry; another reason 
is a consequence of a changing world. Some of their opinions that 
illustrate the previous statements are: 
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"I n Mexico, peoplefeel more confident; they feel that they can make 
decisions. We feel democratic, and this is very valuable. It is a different 
Mexico; then taking this as a starting point, educational purposes and 
focus also havetochange."(En Mexico, la gentesesientecon mucha mas 
confianza,sesientequepuedetomardecisiones,nossenti mosdemocraticos, 
eso es muy valioso. Es un Medco distinto, que parti endo deesta base, 
tambi en ti enen quecambi ar I os enfoques y proposi tos educati vos) [1059], 
With the request for change expressed during the last Federal and local 
elections around the nation, Mexican society is demanding changes 
today. "Thesocial environment is favorable toward making substantive 
changes in the Mexican educational system." (El entorno social es muy 
favorable para que haya cambios sustantivos en el sistema educativo 
mexicano)[1063]. 

In the context of the propitiousness of thesocial environment isthe 
emerging responsibility that the university has to society. Higher 
education senior administrators expressed that their institutions, by 
"cooperating in the solution of social global problems is contributing to 
the change in education." (Cooperar en la solucion de los problemas 
socialesglobalesesta contribuyendoal cambiodela educacion) [827], 

Now, because of this shifting context, senior administrators ex- 
pressed the need to be better prepared. "I notice senior admi nistrators 
with much more i nterest i n becoming morecurrent and better prepared, 
understandi ng that we are i n a morecompetiti veenvi ronment ." (Y o noto 
directives con mucha mas inquietud para actual izarseyprepararsemej or, 
entendiendoqueestamosen un entorno mucho mas competi do) [1064], 

Respondents' Perceptions of the Political Context 

Part of the political context is political appointments, which influence 
thenomi nation and appoi ntment of many senior admi nistrators in public 
institutions. Frequently these appointments are made without consider- 
ation for administrative or higher education experience. Consequently, 
what happens in thepolitical context many times affects profoundly what 
happens in the universities, especially in public institutions. Onesenior 
administrator alludedtothissituation when hesaid: 'These positionsare 
very political in many respects." (Estos puestos son muy politicos en 
muchos aspectos) [162], 

Because of these political appointments, one public senior adminis- 
trator explained theneedfor professionalism: "Our senior admi nistrators 
are traditionally designated by the President or the Governor, and the 
appointed men are not always the better trained to accomplish the 
important function of managing an institution of this nature." (Nuestros 
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directors han sido tradicionalmente designados toda la vida por el 
Presidenteoel Gobernador,ynonecesariamentesedesignaal hombreque 
esta mg or capacitado para cumpl i r una fund on tan i mportantecomo es 
el dirigir una institucion deestascaracterfsticas) [1098], It is important 
to mention that this situation changed in many public institutions once 
they became more autonomous; but as was mentioned previously, the 
ties between the government and the university administration still 
persist, mainly because of the financial dependency of the university. 
This is a striking difference between U.S. and Mexican public institu- 
tions, si ncei n theU. S., senior academicofficialsarehi red by Boards, and/ 
or senior executives. Senior admi nistratorsfrom private i nstitutions, on 
the other hand, usually tend to be those with administrative, business, 
or corporate experience in management. 

Respondents' Perceptions of the Economic Context 

In a developing country such as Mexico, discussion of the economic 
context can affect how any aspect of the country is analyzed. Higher 
education is no exception. The following comments from interviewees 
advance an understanding of how the economic context affects higher 
education in Mexico: 

'The challenges are enormously demanding, and we do not have the 
capacity to respond because of the economic situation." (Los retos nos 
estandemandandograndementeynonecesariamentetenemoslacapaddad 
de respuesta por la misma situacion economica) [51]. The demand for 
higher education is growing rapidly but the budget that government 
assigns has decreased, leaving the institutions with an enormous and 
increasing need for resources. 

"On the economic side, we have large deficits; with a population in a 
strong poverty situation; this is a challengefor all of us, howtomakethis 
situation turn around." (En I o economico con grandes deficiencias, con 
una poblacion en pobreza muyfuerte,esun retoparatodosnosotros, como 
ra/ertir esta situacion) [43], It is however, notonlythepublicsectorwhich 
is affected: "Because of the [more general ] economic growth, the private 
education sector has not grown as fast as we had hoped." (Debido al 
creci mi ento economico, laeducacion privada no ha crecidoen una forma 
tan rapida como era deesperarse) [546], 

"Maybe because of the increase of poverty, student attrition is 
growi ng."(Qui zaspor el avancedel a pobrsa, I a decersi on esta aumentando) 
[791], Students abandon col I ege not only because of thecost of school , but 
also becausethey havetogoto work and help support their families. The 
economic situation seems both to contribute to the current difficulty of 
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higher education in Mexico and to suggest part of the solution to the 
problem. "It is becoming clear that education is the way to continue with 
the development of the country." (Seesta viendoquesolocon educaciones 
unodel os puntosdepoder segui r add antecon d desarrol lodd pais) [1303], 

Respondents' Perceptions of the Technological Context 

Technology in higher education has different implications: (a) how 
faculties teach and how students learn; and (b) how institutions react to 
adopting new technologies, not onlyfor academic functions, but also for 
administration. The interaction between these two very different func- 
tions is demonstrated in the following respondents' comments: 

‘Technological development is ruling the market, and consequently 
education." (El desarrollo tecnologico esta mandando al mercado y 
consecuentemente a la educacion) [75], 'Technological elements are 
affectingthesituationof having a better administration."(Losdementos 
tecnologi cos esta n afectandola situacion detener una me) or admi nistracion) 
[45]. Senior admi nistratorsfrompublicandprivateinstitutions recognize 
technology as a part of their institutions that has come to stay, and as a 
result they see a need for professional development in the skills that 
make them get prepared to work with the changing technology. 

Senior administrators are surethat technological changes affect and 
will affect higher education institutions and ultimately how they will 
perform their roles, but the impact of these changes is still not very clear 
for them. ‘The technological revolution still has unknown impacts..." 
(Toda la revolucion tecnologica tiene impactos todavia desconocidos...) 
[550], "We still do not know well the implications that it is going to have; 
it is a new paradigm to I earn and wearejust kind of waiting. . ."(todavia no 
sabemos bi en quei mpl i caci ones va a tener, es una nue/a forma deaprender 
yestamosun tantoa I a expectati va. . .) [551], "[T echnological changes], . . all 
this is a motive to study." (todoestoes motivodeestudio) [810], 

Data from the responses of private senior administrators were 
analyzedseparatelyfromtheresponsesof publicsenior administrators. 
HE senior administrators in private institutions did not delve very 
deeply into the discussion of social transformation and change. They 
emphasized strongly that they al ready started worki ng i n thedi recti on 
that they need, and that they do not really need to change the present 
situation in their institutions. Instead they will likely continue the 
processes a I ready i ni ti ated. 

On the other hand, in public institutions the senior administrators 
interviewed do believe they need to change. They talked about the 
chal lengesthat they face. Among those challenges is considered theslow 
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dynamicor pace of change. Many publicsenior administrators recognized 
that they are in a transition period where resistance is strong, although 
incremental change is beginning to occur. 

There is a consensus between public and private senior administra- 
tors about whether the senior administrators in their institutions are 
prepared to change. They both agreed that they are not, or at least not 
fully prepared, but they also insisted that in their institutions, a concern 
to reversethis situation is in place, and many measures have been put 
into practice. For higher education senior administrators, adaptation is 
theresultof an implementation of change. I ngeneral,thereisconsensus 
among the participants in this study that they do not feel fully prepared 
to change, even when they recognized the importance of it. 

Most of the answers concerning an adaptation process were related 
tothe idea of adapti ng as a response tothesituations that surround and 
consequently affect the institution. Besides that, adaptation was barely 
addressed by the respondents, except for the times when it was consid- 
ered to be the consequence of change. The senior administrators 
expressed thei r wi 1 1 i ngness to adapt, even if they are not ful ly prepared, 
or even if they do not know what changes will be demanded of them. 

Present Perceptions of Private and Public 
Higher Education Institutions 

Private Higher Education Institutions 

♦ The I nstitution 

The interviews yielded extensive, detailed data about the perceptions 
that privatesenior administrators hold concerning the present circum- 
stances of private higher education. Private senior administrators de- 
scribed their institutions as small institutions that make possiblehigh 
levels of interaction where everybody knows everybody else. They 
consider their institutions "young" institutions with a "young" faculty 
population. In addition, they understand that their institutions are 
involved in a very competitive environment, which has promoted insti- 
tutional change. One of these institutional changes is the way they 
conceive their institutions: 

'To have a research university rather than just a teaching one, is 
precisely the idea of offering a complete academic project. It isnotjust 
necessary to havefaculty well prepared as very good teachers; morethan 
that, we need to havefaculty on the cutting edge of knowledge." (Tener 
una universidad deinvestigacion masquededocencia, es precisamente 
con la ideadepoderofrecer un proyectoacademicoredondoparaestetipo 
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de formacion, donde no vasta tener en la facultad gente que este bien 
preparada yquesea buenos docentes, si no mas bien necesitamos tener a 
la facultad en la frontera delosconocimientos) [702], 

♦ Their Faculty 

In these institutions, phenomena I ike hi ring faculty from outside of 
the country, having senior administrators (including the president) 
teaching, and searching for chief senior administrators (including the 
presi dent) from outsidethe institution, arethe result of the institutional 
change already taking pi ace in the private higher education institutions 
that partici pated in this study. 

♦ Their Administration 

When they talked about their administrations, one of them pointed 
out how independently they manage their campuses in relation to the 
rest of the campuses in the system, which makes it easier from an 
administrativeand decision making point of view. Senior administrators 
from private institutions see their institutions thus: 'We have a clear, 
simple, and fundamental strategy... this is what wedo, wetrytodoitthe 
best, and that i s al I ." (T enemos una estrategi a cl ara, send 1 1 a, fundamen- 
tal .. . esto es lo que hacemos, tratamos de hacer lo mejor que podemos y 
seacabo) [611], They consider their institutions not at all bureaucratic. 

♦ Their Students 

Half the private partici pants talked about their institution 's concern 
for an integrated and high-quality development of their students. They 
talked about preparing students not only as professionals, but also as 
persons. These institutions look for personalized preparation of the 
student, including extracurricular participation in sports, the arts, and 
the like where those institutions provide resources I ike sports scholar- 
ships, and financial support. One of the private senior administrators 
mentionedthattheyarelookingforthestudentandhis/herfamilytoview 
the university as their home. In private institutions, programs that 
emphasizethe presence of former students (alumni) are very important. 

♦ Education 

They descr i bed theeducati on that they provi de as very sol i d because 
the majority oftheirfacultycomefromAmerican universities, most with 
master's degrees, and many with doctoral degrees. One private senior 
administrator commented: What we understand about education isthat 
we need to continue offering a very formal, rigorous, and demanding 
preparation." (Lo que nosotros entendemos por una educacion, esseguir 
ofreciendo una preparacion muy formal, muy rigurosa, muy exigente) 
[701], One senior administrator reported his institution's faculty com- 
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position bydegreelevel as 35% doctoral, 55%masters, and 10% baccalau- 
reate. Becausetheyareinareaslikethearts, baccalaureatedegreeholders 
must show many years of experience rather than formal education. 

♦ Outsideof Their I nstitutions 

Their perception of the external context of the university was that, 
on the one hand, they are surrounded by a demanding society, with 
expressed needs that are brought to them in order to find solutions. On 
the other hand, they felt that society still does not recognize how "good" 
their institutions are. An important element of these institutions is the 
commitment that they have to their communities. They mentioned 
activities geared toward their local communities such as legal support, 
municipal projects, literacy projects, and support to industry in specific 
projects where they have identified needs. 

♦ Their Public Peers' Opinion 

Senior administratorsfrom public institutions recognizedthatthewel I 
known privatehigher education institutions in Mexicoaregrowing, but at 
thesameti me, they expressed thei r concern about theacademicqual ity of 
those private institutions that are just emerging: "But look at those 
institutions that nobody knows. There are many, and they have a great 
market but with doubtful, very doubtful, academicquality.”(Pero"hechale 
u na mi rada" a I as i nsti tuci ones que"en su casa I as conocen " y si I as su mas, 
te'Vaspara atras"del creci mientodemercadoqueestan atendiendocon una 
dudosa,muydudosa cal idadacademica) [872], Thisconcern isshared also 
by senior administrators of well-known private institutions. One of them 
mentioned, for example, that "in our State, there are 130 institutions of 
higher education, but only six are worth it” [1436], 

Public Higher Education Institutions 

♦ Their I nstitutions 

When senior administratorsfrom public institutions expressed opin- 
ions about the present condition of their institutions, they concurred 
when they discussed the problems, barriers, and challenges that they 
face. In addition, they agreed about the enormous efforts that their 
i nstitutions have made and conti nueto make i n order to overcome these 
situations: efforts tocreate interdisci pi inary programs, new technologies 
such as distance education, efforts to keep them in force, and over comi ng 
a campaign of discredit. Despitethese barriers, they seetheroleof public 
higher education as very important for today and the future. 

They have worked hard to i mplement changes for thei r i nstitutions, 
but it has not been easy. Positiveand negative issues faced by their senior 
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administrators in order to implement institutional reform were de- 
scribed by one of them: 

"—Changes— were accomplished in a context of much difficulty, of 
very hard political opposition. Then, there were very difficult moments, 
the response to attacks, etc. And there were very i nteresti ng moments, 
of accomplishing things, of seeing things happen." (—Cambios— se 
hicieron, en un contexto de mucha dificultad, deuna oposicion polftica, 
muy fuerte. Entonces hubo momentos que fueron muy diffciles, el 
tratamiento de ataques, etc. Y hubo momentos muy interesantes, de 
terminar cosas, dever quesedieran cosas) [1889], 

♦ Political Liaisons 

Perceptions that public executives have concerning the present 
ci rcumstances of their higher education institutions werealsointhiscase 
very extensiveand detailed. Theword "politics" often arosein reference 
to public institutions. Senior administrators of publicinstitutionsexplain 
the association between these entities— between politics and higher 
education— sometimes as positive, but many times as negative. I n this 
aspect, private senior administrators often expressed an opinion si mi lar 
to that of the public senior administrators. 

One public senior administrator made the following comment: "— 
Theinstitution— preserves some aspects of its established origins, oneof 
which is to have a very strong link in order to support the Government 
in the development of the country." (—La institucion— conserva algode 
lo establecido en susorigenes, el tener una liga muy fuerte deapoyo al 
Gobierno, para apoyar el desarrollo del pais) [819], The same senior 
administrator, however, also said, "I believethat it must bemodified-the 
'OrganicLaw'. Obviouslyforthistohappentherearepolitical risks. But 
astudyofthechangeandofthestrategiesmust be made in order to make 
it happen." (Yo si creo, que se debe modificar— la Ley Organica— , 
obvi amentepara esto hay I os r i esgos pol iti cos, seti enequehacer el estud i o 
del cambio, y las estrategias para lla/arlo a cabo) [823], Public senior 
administrators insisted on change, partly togivethem havethefreedom 
to respond faster to social problems. 

Variations in public higher education such asthetechnologic univer- 
sities are clear government initiatives to find solutions to problems that 
higher education faces in Mexico. The authorities of these institutions 
are satisfied with the actions of the government in this sense. Oneof the 
senior administrators believed: "What higher education in Mexico is 
today— is duetothe policies of thedifferent regimes, and actually those 
policies are followed for the present government." (Mexico I o que es hoy 
-en educacion superior—, es gracias a las politicas de los diferentes 
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regimenes, y actual menteesas polfticassehan conti nuado por el actual 
gobierno)[1173]. 

♦ Outsideof Their I nstitutions 

Another conceptthat repeatedly appears associ ated with publ icuniver- 
sities is that of "service" and their responsibility to the broader society. 
Public senior administrators stressed this aspect of the mission of their 
institutions through different activities. Among those actions is the 
support that the institution provides to small business through services 
such as consulti ng. This is oneof the present concernsfor their institutions. 
One of the publ ic senior admi nistrators i n charge of a center commented: 
"Wearelookingtobealiaison body, becausewetrytoprovide service, 
becausewewant toconnect better with thesociety, with theenvi ronment 
that we have, and overall with this liaison we expect to serve our 
institution in order to improve it." (Buscamos ser un ente vinculador, 
tratamos dedar servicio, pues nos tenemos quevincular mejor con la 
sociedad, con el entornoquetenemos, ysobretodopoder servi rlea nuestra 
institucion para quemejore) [1025], 

♦ Their Private Peers' Opinion 

Someprivateinstitution senior admi nistrators expressed their opin- 
ions with respect to public institutions. One comment addressed the 
deteriorating image of the public university because of the problems they 
havefaced. However, publicsenioradministratorsareoptimisticandsee 
a better future based on recent achievements. Among those are greater 
effectiveness, administrative changes, a reduction of authoritarianism, 
and in general, more transparency in their decision making. 

The words of oneof the public senior admi nistrators illustrated how 
they see their institutions today: 

Theuniversityhasan importantfunction.thehistoricfunction of orienting 
the causes of knowledge on behalf of society, diminishing as much as 
possiblethe inequity margins. If we can put it in just oneword, it isthe 
challenge of having both equity and sustained development. Theuniver- 
sity has to assure equal conditions of access to different people; this is a 
demand of ti me. We need to open its doors to sectors wi th fewer possi bi I i - 
ties and resources."(La uni versidad tienela gran fund on, si hablamosde 
unafuncionhistorica.deorieitarlascausasei boieficiotantodd conod mi ento 
comodel a sociedad, reduci r ei I opcsi bl el osgrandesmargen esdei nequi dad. 

Si lo pudieramos resumir en una palabra, es d reto de la equidad y d 
desarrollosusten table La uni versidad ddDeasegurarcondicionesigualesde 
accesoa gentedesi gual , esoesuna convi cci on deti empo. Abri r suspuertasa 
sector es con menoresposibil idadesy recursos) [1687], 

Thiscommitmentembodiestheveryreal senseof altruism which has 
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begun to pervade institutions, as they see their future I inked with a new 
era for Mexico. 

Future Scenarios of Higher Education Institutions 

Private Higher Education Institutions 

Thefuturescenariosfor privateuni versifies werealsowel I described 
by the partici pants from these i nstitutions. M ost of thefuturescenarios 
that senior admi nistrators mentioned arealso current chal lengesfor thei r 
i nstitutions. They want to makethei r i nstitutions academical ly stronger, 
institutions of vanguard stature and prestige, but they anticipated that 
their institutions would stay roughly the same size. With regard to their 
student population, they expect to attract the best students from M exico 
and from other countries; in the same sense, they wanttobea real option 
for the larger society, which has not been possible because of the cost of 
tuition. They envision the inclusion of innovative teaching technologies, 
includingdistanceeducation. I n addition, they seetheir institutionstaking 
careof local problems, touchingthereality of their communities, and being 
total lyadaptabletochanges. They anticipated an increasein interdiscipli- 
nary areas ofteachingand research, becoming very research oriented, and 
being increasingly service oriented. 

Public Higher Education Institutions 

Public senior admi nistrators do not seetheir institutions growing in 
the future. On the contrary, they want to make them smaller in order to 
diminish the problems inherent in large institutions. They anticipated 
eval uations of thei ri nstitutions by national authorities, then likewise by 
international entities. They foresee many changes in their institutions; 
they envision, over time, very different institutions emerging. 

In anticipating future scenarios for their institutions, they envision 
the implementation of different strategies, e.g., uni versifies taking more 
care of their former students (alumni), and maintaining contact with 
them i n order to recei vefeedback through them from society. I n additi on, 
they contemplate a closer connection with the productive sector and 
attending to the country's needs and requirements. Senior administra- 
tors from public institutions recognized the challenge that they have in 
regard to the social responsibility they acknowledge. 

They look for strategies for creating more flexible and interdisci pli- 
nary programs, andutilizinginnovativetechnologies. Onesenior admin- 
istrator concluded: "I think we have all the ingredients in order to have 
in 10 years a very good public higher education. "[2020] 
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Data regarding the present and future perceptions of both types of 
i nstitutions have been exami ned. Differences between them areeasier to 
identify, and it becomes easier to understand why the type of senior 
administrator required in each type of institution differs. Senior admin- 
istrators from both types of institutions emphasized additional areas to 
which they have been started to be attentive, and where they have 
specific goals and plans. 

Challenges for Higher Education in Mexico 

Duringthe interviews, most of theseni or administratorsfrom public 
and private i nstitutions di scussed the chal I enges that thei r i nstitutions 
face. P ri vate seni or admi nistrators focused on thei r concern for openi ng 
different options to the student. Quality is one of the biggest concerns 
among privateseni or admi nistrators. They detect a growth in the private 
higher education offerings, but not at the level of quality desired within 
their institutions. Privatesenior administratorsdiscussed competencies 
being developed from new options in the country and from foreign 
institutions, sometimes through distance education. Senior administra- 
torsfrom private institutions believed that their institutions are doing 
theirjob, but society still has not recognized thevalueof their academic 
preparation. Nevertheless, with further analyses, they may find other 
chal lenges that the i nstitutions face. One of those chal lenges is the I ack 
of efficient and timely answers to society's demands. 

Publ icsenior admi nistratorsexpressedconcernsfor their institutions' 
abi I itytoaddress social-problems. As onesenior administrator explained: 

The institutions of higher education should be models for the develop- 
ment of the country, where development implies the social dimension, 
the growth, and the solution to social problems." (Las instituciones de 
educaci on super i or deberi an ser modd os para d desarrol I odd pai s, donde 
d desarrollo implica d aspecto social, d crecimiento, la solucion delos 
problemassociales.) [828] 

Public and privatesenior administrators mentioned throughout the 
interviews the challenges that higher education in Mexico faces in 
general, in a national context. Many of thecommentsfocused on the need 
for resources, and for a different legal framework for the institutions, one 
that permits evaluation, as well as diversification in funding. This 
response illustrates many of their ideas: 

—The challenges of higher education in Mexico include— (1) demo- 
graphicchangesandtheconcentration of thedemandfor higher levelsof 
education; (2)theinabilitytoattendtothedemand; (3)theresponsetime 
in the school under the conventional model is very slow and it is not 
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possible to respond in a timely manner to the impact of the technology 
revolution."(— Losretosdelaeducacionsuperioren Mexicoincluyen— (1) 

La tend end a demografi ca y de con cen trad on dematri cul a en I os n i vel es 
superiores, (2) la incapacidad para poder atender como lo requiere la 
demanda, (3) d ti empoderespuesta del a escud a baj od modd ocon vend onal 
estan lentoquenoalcanza a responder al impactodelas revoluciones 
tecnologicas).[1620] 

Consequently, they believe there is a need for higher education 
senior administrators with new characteristics, executives who are 
constantly attentive to what is happening inside and outside of their 
institutions. As one senior administrator put it: 

N owadays we are asked to be many th i ngs. We have to be vi si onar i es, 
intelligent, winners, experts in education, and many additional things 
in order tocarry out our roles; in addition, thereisthedynamicof change. 

Asa result, wearegoing tohavethechallenge of how tocreatethesenior 
administrator for the new scenarios” (Ahora nos piden queseamos 
muchascosas, queseamos previ sores, i ntd igentes, ganadores, expertosen 
educaci on, yquesea mosmuchascosasadici onal mentepara atender [este 
rol ]; sumadoa esta di nami ca decambi o. E ntoncessi va haber d retodecomo 
formaral directivopara losnuevosescenarios.)[422] 

Additional ly,theintervi ewees referred totheneedfor an administra- 
tor with a broad understandingofthenational situation, and knowledge 
of the government's educational initiatives, having therefore the ele- 
ments to make changes in their own institutions. 

They also suggested that the universities themselves become objects 
of study, in order to produce concrete proposals to address those needs. 
Whiletheyantici patedaneedforchangeinsomeorganizational structures 
of their institutions, they also recognized resistance to such changes. 

Once senior administrators start considering the competencies that 
they may need in order to carry out their responsibilities, they may 
wonder : W hat i s t he next step? W hat do we do now? N o sped f i c i nter vi ew 
question addressed this issue; however, through the data analysis some 
suggestions did emerge. 

The identification of future competencies illustrates the idea of a 
professional with thesecharact eristics, understandingsubsequentlythat 
such an individidual can only be developed by professionalizing higher 
education senior administrators. All thepartici pants, publicand private, 
concurred with the idea of professionalizing their roles. But, senior 
administratorsfromboth publicand privateinstitutionsidentified barri- 
ers insideof their i nstitutionstocarryi ngout the idea of professionalizing 
their positions. 

Privatesenior administratorsdid not identify many barriers. Among 
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thefew, they seethe lack of formal development programs, and how they 
have prepared themselves only via practice (usually private sector or 
corporate). I n public institutions, barriers that were mentioned include 
the large size of the institutions that make it difficult to implement any 
change; second, is a previous inefficient administration that new admin- 
istrators must deal with when they assume senior administrator posi- 
tions. One public senior administrator described the need for teams, 
wheretheir members enhancethe groups with different skills, abilities, 
and qualities. Finally, some of the attitudes in public education toward 
the professional ism of their senior administrators encompass the lack of 
conviction and motivation for this effort. 

Conclusions and Discussion 

Thisstudy presents oneofthemost salient issues intheemer gent field 
of globalization studies: how higher education can meet the challenge of 
tremendous change. Getting closertotheopinions of Mexican HE leaders 
helped to understand the present situation of public and private HE in 
Mexico, to anticipate their futures, and to appreciate the complexity of 
higher education in many developing countries with similar systems. 

Policy Implications 

Oneofthedifferences between publicandprivateuniversitiesarethe 
policiesthateverytypeof institution follows, in aspects such asresearch 
funding, and general funding. Policies for accreditationarealsodifferent. 
In many cases, private institutions possess more flexibility vis-a-vis 
authorization to work, to open programs, and to give diplomas more 
easily than public institutions, which are closely supervised by the 
Secretary of E ducati on . 

The current situation that public and private Mexican universities 
face has strong policy implications for thefederal government in higher 
education issues; similar to this situation is the one that the United 
States faced in the late 50’s with a critical need for higher education 
admissions. At that time the U.S. situation demanded a strong policy 
reform. A similar situation can be anticipated during the rest of this 
decadewiththeendand beginning of federal administrations in Mexico. 

I ncreasi ng Student Demand 

L eaders of pr i vate andpublicuni versi t i es I ook at t hemsel ves i n very 
different ways. They recogni zethei r needs and goal s as parti cul ar tothei r 
own institutions. Because of the specific context of each institution, it is 
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important to evaluate first the present situation with all its unique 
elements, then to create potential future scenarios, based on solid 
analysis and planning, for then thescenarios can be more accurate, and 
have a higher probability of success. 

Leaders of private and public higher education institutions agreed 
regardi ng the need to address of the i ncreasi ng demands that they wi 1 1 
face in the near future, without forgetting to monitor the quality of 
education. Both agreethat this last aspect has been overlooked in some 
cases for both privateand public institutions because of the overwhelm- 
ing demands. 

Private senior administrators expressed concern about the current 
situation of H E in Mexico: 

At some point, there are expectations that are not goi ng to be fulfi I led. 
There are expectations regarding job offers after graduation, but the 
reality isotherwise."(E nalgunospuntossepueden gen erarexpectativas 
queno sevan a cumplir. Expectativas deque cuando saigas tienes un 
empleo, cuando la realidad esotra.) [1305] 

There is a strong pressure stemming from a larger demand than theone 
that has been traditionally had. This is because of the change in the 
demographic profile of the population, but also because of the changes 
that have happened in the lower levels in the education system.” (Hay 
una presion muy fuertededemanda mayor quela quesehabia ten i do 
tradicionalmenteyestoesporunladoporel cambiodd perfil demografico 
de I a pobl aci on , per o por otro por I os ca mbi os qu e ha ha bi d o en I os n i vel es 
inferior esdel si sterna educativo.) [1890] 

During the 70s and 80s, Mexico experienced strong growth insome 
demographiccategories.Thegrowth ratedecreasedduringthefol lowing 
decades, andasaresultofthisplustheeffortsoftheGovernmenttocover 
theeducational needs of elementary education in most ofthecountry, the 
population currently in educational need is theone ready togotocol lege. 
This is one of the current pressures that higher education in Mexico is 
facing. One senior administrator concludes: "And what society requires 
more is a spectrum that goes from technicians to post-docs. It is not 
enough tohavebachelors.Thisisaverystrongchange."(Y loquerequiere 
cada vs mas I a sociedad, estoda una gama queva desdetecnicos medios, 
tecnicos superiores, hasta post-docs. Ya no basta sacar la licenciatura. 
Estoes un cambio muyfuerte) [1891], 

Quality of Education 

Privatesenior administrators referred to a lack of quality and a lack 
of regulations in some private institutions. Some of their comments on 
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these issues are: "Some years ago, licenses weregiven the right toopen 
uni versities without control . . . wherethe academic level was not as good 
as cou I d be. . . gener at i ng i n some ways more u nempl oy ment . " ( H ace u nos 
anossedieron licencias para abrir universidadesa "ton y son". Dondeel 
nivel academicodeja muchoque desear... generandodeuna forma mas 
desempleo)[1308]. 

The private interviewees felt that their institutions are giving 
options to the student population. "But we in higher education institu- 
tions, we are really giving alternatives." (Pero nosotroscomoeducacion 
superior,estamosdandorealmentealternativas)[1435]. "From 120to 130 
universities, I tell you; between 5 to 6 are the only ones who are worth 
it." (Del20a 130 universidades, tedigo, entre5 a 6 son lasquevalemos 
lapena)[1439]. 

Regional Development 

Public senior administrators seem even less optimistic about their 
own institutions. They see problems concerning the way regions are 
developed, and the consequent increase in the demand for educational 
spaces, not just in number but also in the number of fields (majors and 
specializations) and levels. They explained the situation this way: 

'The knowledge is regionalized; it will not exist in general while 
regi onsarebei ngtakencareof in different ways."(H ay una regional izaci on 
del conocimiento, no hay tal sociedad del conocimiento, mientras se 
atienden demanera diferenciada las regiones) [1628], The educational 
needs from the North of Mexico to the South has been attended to in 
different ways. TheStates of Chiapasand Oaxaca for example, aresti 1 1 far 
belowtheaveragefor the rest of thecountry and their educational needs 
are still not met (Martinez Rizo, 2003). I n order not to impose one way of 
doing things on the whole country, it is needed to devolve the develop- 
ment of education largely on totheregional or statelevel, becausewhat 
may be suitable in the center of thecountry may not be appropriate in 
Chiapas or Monterrey (Gil-Anton, 2003). 

Change and Adaptation 

Both types of leaders identified the importance of their roles in the 
process of change and adaptation of their institutions. In the case of 
private university leaders, they believethat they have already started 
their involvement in this process. Public university leaders believethat 
they face more difficult situations in their institutions in order to adapt 
and change. Even though they recognize the need for change and 
adaptati on , the present si tuati ons that publ i c u ni versi ty I eaders face do 
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not helptheminthischallenge; however, publicexecutivesareoptimistic 
and see a better future based in the achievements that they are having 
in the present. 

L ooki ng to the F utu r e 

The I i teratu re, the parti ci pants, and the researchers end u p concl ud- 
ing that the problems of the university will start getting solved when the 
vital probl ems of Mexi costart beingfaced (Si I va-Herzog, 1999).Thestudy 
of Mexican higher education institutions, public as well as private 
systems, serves to illuminate how their own differences affect the way 
difficult situations in those institutions arefaced. It will be definitive to 
take advantage of the political changes in Mexico and to establish a 
popular consensus on the role of higher education in the future of the 
country (Gil-Anton, 2003). 
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